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SOME SOURCES OF THE SEVENTH BOOK OF GOWER'S 
CONFESSIO AMANTIS 

John Gower has not given much of a clue to the source of the 
seventh book of his Confessio Amantis, of which the subject may be 
called " The Education of Alexander." At the outset he makes the 
general statement: 

Forthi, my sone, unto thin Ere, 

Though it be noght in the registre 

Of Venus, yit of that Calistre 

And Aristotle whylom write 

To Alisandre, thou schalt wite. (18-23.)^ 

The mention of Callisthenes as an authority is a gratuitous one, sug- 
gested, perhaps, by the statement in lA Tresors of Brunetto Latini 
that Alexander "avoit por ses maistres Aristote et Calistere"' a 
statement of which Gower had already made use: 

And Alisandre his name is hote, 

To whom Calistre and Aristote 

To techen him Philosophic 

Entenden and Astronomie. (VI, 2273-76.) 

He cannot be referring to the romance of Alexander, of which the 
authorship is attributed to Callisthenes by two or three manuscripts 
of the Greek original,^ as this attribution is not found in either of the 
versions of that work, the De praeliis of Leo, or the Roman de toute 
chevalerie of Eustache de Kent, of both of which he made use in the 
preceding book.* Toward the end of the seventh book Gower 

1 Ed. Macaulay. 

2 Ed. Chabaille, 37. I adopt the reading of seven manuscripts which contain this 
variant of " Callstenes," a reading conflrmed by II Tesoro de B. L. Versificaio; "Aris- 
totile, Varone e Calistre" (D'Ancona, Atti delta R, Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di scieme 
morali, star, e filol., Ser. IV, Vol. IV, 136). In the earliest form of the version of the 
De praeliis Alexander's teachers are not named (.Die Vita AUxandri Magni dee Archiprei- 
hyter Leo, ed. G. Landgrat, Progr. Schweinfm:* [1885], 39, n. 16), but they are added in 
the later form "didicerat enim plenlter llberales artes ab Aristotele et Calistene" (ed. 
Zlngerle, 140, 19). W. Hertz has noted the older classical tradition of Callisthenes as a 
teacher of Alexander (Oesammelte Abhandlungen, 6, n. 1). 

3 P. Meyer, Alexandre'le Grand dans la litUraiure frauQai&e, I, 3—4, 18. 

4 Works of Gower, III, 519-21. 
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2 Geokgb L. Hamilton 

acknowledges the subsidiary sources he has used with his prime 
authority, Aristotle: 

Mi Sone, as we tofore spieke 

In schrifte, so as thou me seidest. 

And for thin ese, as thou me preidest 

Thi love throghes forto lisse, 

That I thee wolde telle and wisse 

The forme of Aristotles lore, 

I have it seid, and somdiel more 

Of othre ensamples, to assaie, 

If I thi peines myhte allaie 

Thurgh eny thing that I can seie. (5398-5407.) 

Finally in the Latin account of his works which Gower gives at the 
end of the Confessio Amantis, the subject of that book is noted as one 
of the chief themes of the poem, and its chief authority is named: 

Tractat eciam secundum AristotUem super hiis quibus rex Alexander 
tam in sui re^men quam aliter eius disciplina edoctus fuit.^ 

Students of Gower have generally accepted his statement in regard 
to his source, and have imdertaken to point out the specific works to 
which he was indebted for his conception of Aristotelian philosophy. 
Warton in his History of English Poetry after speaking of the first part 
of the book continues:^ "Our author closes this course of the Aristo- 
telic philosophy with a system of politics, not taken from Aristotle's 
genuine treatise on that subject, but from the first chapter of a 

spurious compilation entitled, Secretum Secretorum Aristotelis 

It might also be proved that Gower, through this detail of the 

sciences, copied in many other articles the Secretum Secretorum 

It is evident that he copied from this work the doctrine of the 
three chemical stones' mentioned above."* Although Warton cites 
other incidents from the Secretum — ^those of the stentorian horn of 
Alexander, and of the poison-maiden* — and speaks of Lydgate's 
and Hoccleve's versions,* how little he knew the text of the original 
is shown by the way he refers to the story of the Jew and the Pagan, 
which Gower unquestionably took from it: "But I beUeve Gower 's 

« Worka of Gower, III, 480. * Op. cit, 11, 228. 

« Ed. 1840, II, 230. ' Ibid., II, 231; I, cxlv. and n. y. 

• C.A., IV, 2531 fl. ' Ibid., II, 231; 282, n. h; 259. 
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Seventh Book op Gowek's Confessio Amantis 3 

apology* must be that he took this narrative from some Christian 
legend, which was feigned, for a religious piupose at the expense of 
all probability and propriety."^ Again in his analysis of the Gesta 
Romanorum he states of chap, xxxiv, "Aristotle's Seven Rules to 
His Pupils": "This, I think, is from the Secretum Secretorum."^ 

Pauli in his Introductory Essay to his edition of the Confessio 
Amantis has done nothing but misinterpret Warton's statement, in 
making a more general statement about the source:* "The seventh 
book contains an exposition of a great portion of Aristotle's philoso- 
phy, chiefly his physics, ethics, and metaphysics, not taken from 
the original, but very likely borrowed from the pseudo-Aristotelian 
compendium, known under the name of the Secretum Secretorum." 
Henry Morley in his English Writers^ in an analysis of the Confessio 
Amantis considered the seventh book as "chiefly a digest from the 
Secretorum, .... which is here popularized in easy verse by Gower 
as an outline of what Alexander learnt from Aristotle," and gives 
an analysis of Gower's version as if it were that of his Latin source, 
ten Brink in his Geschichte der englischen Literatur^ found in the 
seventh book an exposition of the "aristotelisch-arabische Philo- 
sophie" which destroyed the unity of the plan of the poem, and 
considered its chief source the Secretum. 

The statements of Jusserand' that "after the deadly sins the mists 
and marvels of the Secretum Secretorum fill the scene"; of Courthope* 
that "the seventh book is occupied with an abstract of the Secretum 
Secretorum; and of G. E. and W. H. Hadow' who speak of the seventh 
book as "giving a rhymed digest of the political treatise called 
Secretum Secretorum" show how the combined authority of Pauli and 
Morley and ten Brink has been responsible for a statement which 
has become an integral part of the history of English literature. 

Yet even as early as 1869 Knust,*" in commenting on the statements 
of Warton and Morley, had noted that Gower had given a different 

1 I.e., for the anachronism of the story. 

2 Op. cit., II, 240. ' Ibid., I, cUl. « I (1857), xxxiv. 
' Vol. II, Part I (1867), 128-29. « II, 139-40 (1893). 

' A Literary History of the Mnglish People (1895), I, 372. 
» History of English Poetry (1895), 312. 

> The Oxford Treasury of English Literature (1906), I, 131. Of. T. B. Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, II, 392; W. Hertz, op. cit., 160, n. 10. 
'• Jahrb. f. rom. «. engl. Lit., X, 165. 
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4 Geoege L. Hamilton 

ending to the story of the Jew and the Pagan than that found in the 
Latin work, and that the other stories illustrative of the duties of a 
king were taken from elsewhere. But it was not until 1901 that 
Macaulay in his notes on the seventh book did the meritorious 
service of stating in no uncertain terms "that the statement of 
Pauli and others .... is absolutely unfounded." The Secretum" is 
not in any sense an exposition of the Aristotelian philosophy; .... 
Gower is indebted to it only in a slight degree, and principally in two 
places, VII, 2014-57, the discussion of Liberality in a king, and 
3205-3360*, the tale of the Jew and the Pagan." Macaulay^ made 
an important contribution to the elucidation of the seventh book, 
by showing the great indebtedness of Gower for both his classifica- 
tion of the sciences, and for many of his statements to the Trisor 
of Brunetto Latini. There is no doubt but that Macaulay has 
rightly stated the case in reference to the indebtedness of Gower to the 
Latin original of the Secretum Secretorum, but that at the same time 
Gower was indebted to a French version of this work for the material 
of some of his "ensamples," and for the suggestion of some others, 
I hope to show in this study. 

The French version to which I refer, is the work of Jofroi de 
Watreford, assisted in some way by Servale Copale, made in the 
second half of the thirteenth century. This work of which there is 
only one manuscript known — Paris, Bibhotheque nationale, fonds 
frangais, 1822 — ^has not been pubhshed.^ Fortunately for the purpose 
of showing the source of certain of the "ensamples" this lack is 
supplied by an Enghsh translation of this French work, made in the 
English Pale of Ireland in 1422 by one James Yonge.^ A com- 
parison of a passage of the original French with this English trans- 
lation and Gower's version will show how closely Yonge kept to his 
French text, in translating those parts of which he made use in his 
own revision of the work, and how Gower treated his original, and 

» Op. cit.. Ill, 522; cf. 527-28. Yet Gaster, writing seven years later on the Hebrew 
translation ot the Secretum, calmly states: "One of the books in Gower's Con/essio 
Amantis is but a rhymed transcript of part of this Secretum'^ (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society [1908], 1068). 

2 For a bibliography of the work done on Jofroi cf. Romanic Review, I, 259 fl. 

3 Three prose versions of the '^Secretum Secretorum," ed. R. Steele, 1898 ("Publications 
of the Early English Text Society," Extra Series, LXXIV), pp. 119-248. I shallrefer to 
this work as T.P.V. 
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Seventh Book op Goweb's Confbssio A mantis 5 

why it is not necessary to cite from the French version, instead of 
the more accessible EngUsh translation: 

Car, si com valoire conte, li rois For as valery Saythe, A kynge that 
cambisestrouva[qu']unsdesiugesqu'il Cambises was callid founde that cone 
avoit assis pour jugier le peuple, donna of his luges, that he hadde y-sette to 
un fauz jugement. por quoi comanda luge his Pepill, yave a faJs Sentence, 
qu'il fust eschorcies, si fist couvrir de sa wherefor this kynge comandid that he 
pel le siege ou seoir soloit quant juge- were y-hilled, and did couere whyth 
ment rendi et comanda que ses filz, qui his Skynne the Seete therin as he was 
juges apres lui [fu[, en meisme le siege woned to sitte whan that he was luge, 
jugast. Si que li remembrast de la And commandid that his Sonne, that 
painne son pare sor qui pel il seoit. luge was aftyr hym in the Same Cete 
(MS B.N. f. fr. 1322, fol. 94, recto 1.) shulde Sitte and deme, that he mynde 

haue sholde of the Payne of his fadyr 
wpon whos skyne he Sate. {S.S., 167, 
n. 23-31.) 

In other place also I rede, 
Wher that a jugge his oghne dede 
Ne wol noght venge of lawe broke. 
The king it hath himselven wroke. 
The grete king which Cambises 
Was hote, a jugge laweles 
He fond, and into remembrance 
He dede upon him such vengance: 
Out of his skyn he was beflain 
Al quyk, and on that wise slain. 
So that his skyn was schape al meete. 
And nayled on the same seete 
Wher that his Sone scholde sitte. 
Avise him, if he wolde flitte 
The lawe for the coveitise 
Ther sih he redi his juise. 
{C.A., VII, 2889-2904.) 

Although Gower shows elsewhere in his works that he was 
acquainted with Valerius Maximus,' it is evident that he is not 
indebted here to that writer's scanty notice : 

Jam Cambyses inusitate seueritatis, qui mali cuiusdam iudicis e corpore 
pellem detractam sellae intendi in eaque filium eius iudicaturum considere 
iussit. Cetenun et rex et barbarus atroci ac noua poena iudicis ne quis 
postea corrumpi iudex posset prouidit.'' 

• Mirour de I'omme, 18302, 19981; C.A., VII, 3181; see below pp. 336, 337. On the 
citation of Valerius at second hand in mediaeval literature cf. Oholevius, Oeschichte der 
deutschen Poesie nach ihren antiken Elementen, I, 260; Toiscber, Sitzungsber. d. Wien. 
Akad., Phit-Hut. Klasse, XCVII, 398. 

2 VI, 3, Ext. 3. 
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For the mere form of the story he might be indebted to the version 
of Helinand/ which is found in a number of collection of exempla,* 
and is distinguished from another version in which the name of the 
king is not mentioned,' but as one of several borrowings from the 
French Secretum, it is not by a mere coincidence that the same story 
is told in both works as an example of Justice. 

For another of his "ensamples" Gower has followed his French 
original closely, if he adopts his common procedure, in rearranging 
the episodes: 



To se this olde ensamplerie, 
That whilom was no fiaterie 
Toward the Princes wel I finde; 
Wherof so as it comth to mynde, 
Mi Sone, a tale unto thin Ere, 
Whil that the worthi princes were 
At Rome, I thenke forto tellen. 
For whan the chances so befellen 
That eny Emperour as tho 
Victoire hadde upon his fo, 
And so forth cam to Rome ayein, 
Of treble honour he was certein, 
Wherof that he was magnefied. 
The ferste, as it is specefied, 
Was, when he cam at thilke tyde, 
The Charr in which he scholde ryde 



Therfor, as sejmte lerome* vs tellyth, 
in olde tymes whan the Pryncis of 
Rome retomed fro bataillis there as 
thay had victorie, the romanes makid 
thre maneres of honoures. The fryste 
was that al the pepill yede agaynes 
the Pry nee with grete gladnys; the 
ije was that the Prysoneris and hos- 
tagis that were takyn in the battaille 
sholde follow the Pryncis chare on har 
fete, thare handis bounde be-hynde 
har backys; The iije was that the 
Prynce shold be clothid in lubiter 
thare godis cote, sittynge in a chare 
that iiij whyte horsyn drewe. (S.S., 
154, 19-27.) 



' As cited by Vincent de Beauvals, Spec. Doctr., IV, 66; Spec. Hist., Ill, 18. 
8 R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, II, 378; An Alphabet of Tales, ed. Banks, 407. 

• E.g., Gesta Romanorum, ed. Oesterley, 29; ed. Dick, 64; Violier des hist, rom., 
83. On other versions cf. Oesterley, 717; P. Toldo, Herrigs Archiv, OXVII, 301; 
Oirart de Rossillion, ed. Mlgnard, 2931 ff. ; Hoccleve, Regement of Princes, ed. Fumlvall, 
2675 fl.; J. A. Herbert, Cat. of Romances, III, 232, 244, 417. Yet Hoccleve speaks of his 
general Indebtedness to "the Chese moralized" of Jacobus de Cessola (2108 fl.), who 
cites Hellnand as his authority (Oaxton's Game and Play of the Chesse, ed. Axon, 39). 
Lydgate has misunderstood the story wherever he found It (.Minor Poems, Percy 
Society. 210). 

• Jerome has only the statement In one of his letters: "In slmilltudinem trlum- 
phantlum qulbus in curru retro comes adhaerebat per slngulas acclamatlones clvlum, 
dlcens: Homlnem te esse memento" (Bp., XXXIX; Mlgne, Patrol., XXII, 468), Itself 
a reminiscence of Tertulllan (Apol., cap. xxxUl; Mlgne, I, 511). The single phrase from 
Jerome, "Hominem te esse memento," on accoimt of which the whole story Is attributed 
to him, is not found in the version of the Tractatus de diversis historiis Romanorum et 
Quibusdam aliis, cap. X (ed. S. Herzsteln, 1893) — where the authority cited, "priuinius," 
Is evidently " Hleronymus " as in the cited passage. In a version found In an anonymous 
preachers' manual (Herbert, op. clt., 175), and in Holkot's Moralitates (Gesta Rom., 
p. 249) — ^nor In Dialogue creaturarum, cap. Ix, where the accoimt is attributed to 
Oicero. In his sixth voyage Sindbad comes to a kingdom where a slave rides on the 
monarch's chariot to remind him of the world's vanity. Burton attributes the passage 
to a classical source (1001 Nights, VI, 67), but compare the references cited by Chauvin, 
Bibliographie des outrages arabes, VII, 26, n. 1, 
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Foure whyte Stiedes scholden drawe; 
Of Jupiter be thilke lawe 
The Cote he scholde were also; 
Hise prisoners ek scholden go 
Endlong the Charr on eyther hond, 
And alle the nobles of the lond 
Tofore and after with him come 
Ridende and broghten him to Rome, 
In thonk of his chivalerie 
And for non other flaterie. 
And that was schewed forth withal, 
Wher he sat in his Charr real, 
Beside him was a Ribald set. 
Which hadde hise words so beset. 
To themperour in al his gloire 
He seide, 'Tak into memoire, 
For al this pompe and al this pride 
Let no justice gon aside, 
Bot know thiself , what so befaUe. 
For men sen ofte time f alle 
Thing which men wende siker stonde, 
Thogh thou victoire have nou on honde 
Fortune mai noght stonde alway; 
The whiel perchance an other day 
Mai tome, and thou myht overthrowe: 
Ther laateth nothing bot a throwe'. 
With these wordes and with mo 
This Ribald, which sat with him tho, 
To Themperour his tale tolde: 
And overmor what evere he wolde, 
Or were it evel or were it good, 
So pleinly as the trouthe stod. 
He spareth noght, bot spekth it oute; 
And so myhte every man aboute 
The day of that solempnete 
His tale telle als wel as he 
To Themperour al openly. 
And al was this the cause why; 
That whil he stod in that noblesse. 
He scholde his vanite represse 
With suche wordes as he herde. 
(2355-2411.) 



But for-als-moche as the romanys 
wolde that the Prynce for his honoure 
hym-Sylfe sholde not foryete, thre 
dyshonoures in the same day he most 
Suffyre. The fryste was that there as 
the Prynce sate in his Chare, a bond- 
man and of fowle condycion to sig- 
nifie that euery man of the Pepill 
sholde haue hope to come to glorie of 
a Prjmce or of an empyre, by prosse 
and vasselage. The ij*" Dishonoure 
was that the bonde-man that wyth the 
Prjmce Sate buffetis and Strokis hym 
yave Saynge in gru, Notisdotis, that 
is to Say, haue knowynge of thy- 
Selfe, and be not Prute of so hey 
vyrchipp; mynde thow how thow arte 
dedly. The thyrde dyshonoure was, 
that euery man myght wyth-oute 
Payne or reproue and myssayne the 
Prynce for that lomey. (S.S., 154, 
27—155, 2.) 



In the marginal analysis for which Gower himself seems respon- 
sible, we find the supposedly Greek word "Notheos" with its gloss, 
"Hoc est nosce teipsum." In only one Latin version of this story 
does there appear an attempt to keep the Greek words {yvmdi, 
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a-eavTov),^ but Gower has evidently taken his Latin translation from 
such a source, as well as his reference to the " Emperour."^ 

Macaulay is not correct in stating^ that Gower attributes to 
Gains Fabricius a saying properly attributed to Manlius Curius 
Dentatus. For if Curius tells the ambassadors of the Samnites 
"malle locupletibus imperare quam ipsum fieri locupletem," according 
to Valerius Maximus,* who tells that Fabricius only rejected gifts sent 
by the same people,* according to the pseudo-Frontinus,® Fabricius 
tells the legate from the Epirots, when refusrag the proffered money, 
"malle se habentibus id imperare, quam habere." This story which 
is independent of that of Valerius, both probably having their source 
in the earlier collection of exempla of Hyginus,'^ in mediaeval col- 
lections of exempla' was attributed to Vegetius, probably because 
the works of Vegetius and Frontinus were often copied together in 
the same manuscript.' One change is found in the mediaeval 
versions: Fabricius refuses the offer not of the Epirots, but of the 
Samnites.i" If the English poet's account suggests an indebtedness 

II. C. Frati, Bieerche aul Fiore di virtu, Studj di filol. rom., VI, 419; "Gnoto seau- 
ton," dttag a Lyons 1539 edition of the O.B. The Greek term, however, could not 
have been entirely iinknown, as Helinand preached on its meaning a sermon, which Is 
found in the selection made by Vincent de Beauvals (H»s(. Utt., XVIII, 99; Les vers de 
la mart, ed. Wnlfl et Walberg, vi, n. 3; xxvl, xxvii); and an anonymous sermon on the 
same subject has been noted by Haurgau, Not. et extr., XXXVIII, 2, 398. 

'The "emperator" Is mentioned in the version of the Gesta Rom. (252; ed. Dicic, 
137), wlilch does not mention the three dishonors, which are found in another version of 
the Gesta Bom. (30), Tract., and probably of Holkot, whose source as cited was Jerome 
(Oesta Bom. 247, 249, 717), which falls to mention the "imperator." In the Dial, creat., 
one finds "consules" instead of the "Imperator," while the Lyons G.R. has "rex," Pratl, 
op. cit. Of. Herbert, 17, 207, 237, 242, 244, 252, 267, 642. 

» Op. cit.. Ill, 530. * Mem. iv, 3, 5. » Ibid. iv. 3, 6. 

« Strateg. iv. 3, 2. 

' A. Klotz, Hermes, XLIV, 203-4, 213-14. 

» Tract., 4: "Slcut narrat Kesecius libro 4«» de re mllltarl." Herzsteln (37) has 
noted that "Vegetius should be the correct reading." Petri Allegherii Commentarium, ed. 
Nannucci, 435: " Item per exemplum Fabrltii, qui secundum quod scribitur per Vegetium, 
de re miUtarl in quarto libro, dum asset consul Bomae, legatis Epirotarum sibl aurum 
multum oflerentibus, renult, etiam ut Curius," etc. Of. Castigos t Documentos (Escritores 
en prosa anteriores al siglo XV, ed. Gayangos, 140o), where the authority cited is Valerius: 
■' dljo que .... queria haber rlcos vasallos que grandes dones." On the source of the 
passage In this anonymous compilation of the second half of the foiffteenth century In the 
fsupplementary material of Oastrogeriz' Spanish translation of the De regimine principum 
of Gilles de Rome cf. FoulchS-Delbosc, Revue hispanique, XV, 368, 370, and n. 4. On 
the possible indebtedness of Oastrogeriz, cf. Romanic Review, I, 264. 

» Frontinus, ed. Gundermann, pp. v, x. 

w The Tract, has the reading, "legatus Thyrantorum"; Pletro Dante has kept the 
name found in Frontinus; cf. n. 37. 
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for detail to Jofroi's stories both of Fabricius and Curius, it is clear 
that in this instance again Gower made use of another source, 
where the Samnites were named as the hostile nation, as in another 
story about Fabricius, for which the classical authority was Aulus 
Gellius,! who may have been indebted to the work of Hyginus for 
this story.^ Gower must have found this story in the form in 
which it appears in the Policratiais of John of Salisbury,' if his 
source was some collection of exempla,* in which he found many 
of his illustrative anecdotes. With the beginning and end of this 
account: 

Julius Hyginus in libro sexto De vita rebusqm virorum iUustrium, quod 

de Fabricio sequitur, refert Venerunt ergo secundo legati Samnitum 

ad C. Fabrieium, multas et magnas res memorantes, que bene et benivole 
post redditam pacem Samnitibus f eeerat, offerentes dono grandem pecuniam, 

et orantes ut earn aceiperet et uteretur Romani siquidem non curant 

habere aurum, sed imperare volant habentibus aurum; 

may be compared Jofroi's and Gower's accounts, while there is no 
hint in Jofroi of the story for which Hyginus was the original 
auihority: 



Vegesce tellyth, that a nobil con- 
aaillour of Rome that Fabrice was 
callid, a wyse and a worthy man pat 
lowid not yftis to rescewe, Answarid 
to an Ambassatoure of a fere Estraunge 
contre, that hym proferid a grete 
Some of golde: 

Fabricus vero planas manus ab auri- 



In a Cronique I finde thus, 
Hou that Gayus Fabricius, 
Which whilom was consul of Rome, 
Be whom the lawes yede and come, 
Whan the Sampnites to him broghte 
A somme of golde, and him besoghte 
To don hem favour in the lawe, 
Toward the gold he gan him drawe, 

» Noct. Alt. 1. 13, 2, ed. Hertz. 

2 A. GelUus elsewhere (x. 18) refers to "Hyginus In exemplls" as the source of one 
of his stories. Of. Klotz, op. cif., 214. 

' Lib. V, chap, vli; Migne, Patrol., CXOIX, 556. The version given by Benvenuto 
dalmola (Comentum super Dantis Aldigherij Comoediam, ed. Lacaita, III, 522), is nothing 
but an unacknowledged borrowing from the PoUeratieus (cf. P. Toynbee, "Index of 
Authors Quoted by Benvenuto da Imola," Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Reports of 
the Dante Society, 26, 27). In the De monorchia (II, 5) Dante seems to refer to the version 
under discussion in referring to Fabricius who "atirl grande pondus oblatum derisit, ac 
derisum, verba sibi convenientia fundens, despexlt et refutavit," although in the Con- 
vivio (IV, 5) he refers to the stories of Fabricius and Curius as they are found in Valerius. 

< Notwithstanding the similarity in certain details of John of Salisbury's version to 
Gower's version of this and of other stories, the English poet does not seem to have made 
use of the Polieratieus. On the other hand, the English translator of Jofroi has made 
frcQuent use of it, with and without acknowledgment of his authority. Cf. S.S. 148, 
21-31; cf. 121, 24-1223, 150, 9-19; Pol., VI, 6; 524-25; S.S., 148, 18-21; Pol., Yl, 2; 
593; S.S.. 190, 12-16; Pol., V, 10; 566. 
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bus et ad oculos, et infra, et deinceps 
ad nares, et ad os, et ad gulam, et de- 
inde ad ventrem et ima, deduxit, et 
legatis in haec verba respondit: "Dum 
omnibus his membris, quae attigi, 
resistere atque imperare potero, mihi 
nihil omnino deerit ideoque vobis 
reservate pecuniam necessariam, usibus 
vestris nee earn quibus necessaria, aut 
grata non est ingeratis. Romani, etc." 



Leuer is hit to me to comaunde tho 
that the golde haue, than thare good 
to have. (173, 26-30, 31-32.) 

Cf. Marcus Curius hath leuer to 
comaunde riche men than be ryche; 



Wherof in alle mennes lok 
A part up in his bond he tok. 
Which to his mouth in alle haste 
He putte it, forto smelle and taste. 
And to his yhe and to his Ere, 
Bot he ne fond" no comfort there: 
And thanne he gan it to despise. 
And tolde unto hem in this wise: 
'I not what is with gold to thryve. 
Whan non of all my wittes fyve 
Fynt savour ne deUt therinne. 
So is it bot a nyce Sinne 
Of gold to ben to covoitous; 
Bot he is riche and glorious. 
Which hath in his subjeccion 
Tho men whiche in possession 
Ben riche of golde, and be this skile: 
For he mai aldai when he wile, 
Or be hem lieve or be hem lothe. 
Justice don upon hem bothe.' 
Lo, thus he seide, and with that word 
He threw tofore hem on the bord 
The gold out of his hond anon. 
And seide hem that he wolde non: 
So that he kepte his liberte 
To do justice and equite, 
Withoute lucre of such richesse. 
(2783-2832.) 

In neither of these instances is the story told under the same 
category in both works; that of the Roman triumph is told in the 
Secretum as an example of Prudence; by Gower as a warning against 
Flattery; the story of Fabricius is found under the heading of Forti- 
tude in the one work, and as an example of Justice in the other. But 
at this point Gower has probably kept nearer to the French text than 
Yonge, who adapted the stories to fit the setting of his own addition 
to his translation. So again, under the same heading as the story of 
Fabricius, the Enghsh translation gives that of Codrus, while Gower, 
in following the French text, which has the same order as the Latin 
Secretum, gives it as an example of "Pite" or Mercy. Even if Gower 
has told only enough of the story to point his moral, it is evident that 
he used two versions of the story. To one which he foimd in a col- 
lection of exempla, he owed the name of the hostile people "Dor- 
ence," and the name of Apollo as the god he consulted, as they are 
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witte ye that y shall not be corruptid 
by frendshup, enemyte, neyther by 
golde, ne by Siluer. (177, 25-27.) 
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found in the version of the Gesta Romanorum^; to his French text 
he was indebted for the citation of his authority and for his account 
of the answer of the god and his own decision, although there it 
appears as the reflection of the narrator: 

for this Valeire tolde .... For as Valery Sayth, and Seynte 

austynne hit rehersyth .... 
Of tuo pointz that he myhte chese, 

Or that he wolde his body lese For leuer hym was deth to suffyr, 

And in bataille himeelve deie, that his men had the maystri, than 

Or elles the seconde weie, lyue and See his men to bene ouer- 

To sen his poeple desconfit. come. (S.S., 173, 14, 22-24.)2 

Bot he, which Pite hath parfit 
Upon the point of his beUeve, 
The people thoghte to reheve. 
And ches himselve to be ded. 
(VII, 3191-99, 381.) 

Yet another story which is found rnider the same rubric in both 
the EngUsh adaptations of Jofroi's works points to a common origin 
the allusion to the nobility of the lion, which appears in a chapter 
devoted to Fortitude entitled "of the Pite and mercy that a Prynce 
sholde haue" in Yonge's work, and under the rubric of "Pite" in 
Gower's poem. However if Gower got his suggestion for this allusion 
in its due order, he was indebted to a chapter of that part of the 
TrSsor of Brunetto Latini, devoted to natural history, for some of his 
details: 

of the natures this I finde, Ci comence de la nature des Ani- 

The fierce Leon in his kinde, maus. 

Which goth rampende after his preie, 

If he a man finde in his weie, Et }k soit lions de si haut corage et 

He wode him slen, if he withstonde. de si fiere nature . . . . et ne sera j4 

'Ed. Oesterley. cap. xl, "Dorenses," "consuluit Apollinem." In the account of 
Valerius Maxlmus (V, 6, Ext. 1) the name ol the hostile people is not given, and we 
have the longer phrase, "ad Apollinis Delphici oraculum," which has been properly 
rationalized for the mediaeval mind. In the second source cited by our French author 
(Augustine, De civitate Dei, XVIII, 19) the " peloponnenslbus " appears, which appears 
as "Pollmensem," "Polipinses," "Pollpolens." Gesta Bom., ed. Dick, 124; Tract., 3; Hoc- 
cleve, 3952); although Augustine is not cited as an authority in these accounts. In 
Hoccleve's account, which is an evident misunderstanding of the story, U. 3956-62 were 
suggested by Gower's account. There is no eaulvalent of the " Dorrence " in the French 
text, B.N. t. 11822, 96, recto, col. 1. "Dorenses" appears in John of Salisbury's ver- 
sion (Pol, IV, 2, 517). 

2 Of. "Maluit enlm mori, ut vincerent sui, quam suls vluere superatis" (Tract., 3); 
"6 mas quise que venciesen los suyos §1 moriendo, que escapar 6 que quedasen " (Ca$tigo», 
cap. x) ; " ca quiso morir porque venciesen los suyos mas que vir 6 que los suyos fuesen 
vencidos" (Libra de los enx., 282). 
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But if the man coude understonde correciez k home se il ne li mesfet 

To falle anon before his face premierement; mais k merveilles est 

In signe of mercy and of grace, piteiis, que Ik ou il est plus correciez 

The Leon schal of his nature et plus plains d'ire et de mautalent 

Eestreigne his ire in such mesure, contre lui, lors li pardone volentiers, et 

As thogh it were a beste tamed, plus tost se U hom se giete k terre et 

And torne away halfvinge aschamed, fait semblant de crier merci. (182, 
That he the man schal nothing grieve. 224.) 

(3387-99.) Anothyr ensampill I fynde writte 

of the lyon, that thegh a man haue 
hym Sore hurte, and than he that hym 
hurte faJle doun to the Erthe, as he 
wolde cry hym mercy, he wil hym not 
dyssayseinnothinge. {S.S., 181,24-25.) 

Macaulay has noted that "the idea of the four complexions of 
man, corresponding to the four elements, is not due to Aristotle, 
but we find it in the Trisor, and this is a correct statement of the 
facts. But his further remark that "the application to matters 
of love in 11. 393-440 is presumably Gower's own,"i needs correction, 
for just this application is found in our French version of th.&Secretum. 
The order in which the temperaments are discussed differs in the 
works of Jofroi, Latini, and Gower. In the first of these the order 
is (1) Sanguine, (2) Phlegmatic, (3) Coleric, (4) Melancholic; in 
the TrSsor, (1) Phlegmatic, (2) Sanguine, (3) Coleric, (4) Melan- 
cholic; and in the Confessio Amantis, (1) Melancholic, (2) Phleg- 
matic; (3) Sanguine; (4) Coleric. For a comparison of the two 

■ Op. cit., 523. Simdby (op. cii., 102) does not discuss Latini's source. There Is a 
suggestion of the same idea in the hygienic enseignement of Thomas le Bourgulmon, 
written in 1286 to judge from the few fragments that have been published (Bulletin de la 
soc. des anciens textes franc, XXX, 49, 51; cf. 43 ff., 91), 

That this idea was not original to Jofroi, whatever was his source, is shown by the 
fact that It appears in a German poem of the fifteenth century, on the four temperaments 
published by G. von Hardeuberg, Germania, XXVII, 413-41. In this German poem 
the order of complexions is Sanguine, Coleric, Phlegmatic, and Melancholic, and nothing 
is said of love in the case of Melancholic, as in Jofroi. But in an English version (cited by 
Steele, Lydgate and Burgh's Secrees, 104) it is only mentioned in the case of Sanguine. 
To consider the application to Melancholic an Independent addition is as dangerous as 
Macaulay's suggestion that In his account of Alexander and Diogenes, including the con- 
versation about the Reason and the WIU, "the incident of the messenger sent to in- 
quire and of the answer he brought back is no doubt due to Gower " (,C.A., Ill, 1201 ; Works 
of Gower, II, 497). Now in an oft-repeated story, which is found in the Gesta Bom. (61; 
ed. Dick, 161) a soldier of Alexander meets Socrates, who is living as a hermit, and the 
same answers are given to the soldier and Alexander, as In the C.A. In one version 
found in the Libra deloa enx. (381) one finds the nearest approach to Gower's version: 
Socrates lives in a tub, etc. In another version of the Enx. (190) the shorter version 
told by Burley of Socrates (op. cii., 194) is attributed to Plato. 
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texts the order of Jofroi's work is adopted, as best showing Gower's 
indebtedness, and the changes he has made from his original: 

The bloode is hotte and moysti to 
the lyckenesse of the heiere .... 
his complexcion shalbe lyght to hurte 
and to empeyre for his tendemysse 
.... of fayre semblaunt. The san- 
gyne by kynde sholde lowe. . . . com- 
pany of women .... he shal be 
hardy y-nowe, of good will. (219, 35- 
36; 220, 2-3, 6; 219, 38—220, 2.) 

fHeme is colde and moysti aftyr the 

kynde of the watyr The fleu- 

matyke by kynde he sholde be slowe, 
sadde, ful stille, and Slowe of answere 

.... he shalbe grete and fatte 

And as touchynge maneres he shal be 
piteuouse, chaste, and lytill desyre 
company of women. (219, 36; 220, 
7, 9, 10-12.) 



What man that takth his kinds of thair. 
He sohal be lyht, he schal be fair. 
For his complexion is blood. 
Of alle there is non so good,' 
For he hath bothe will and myht 
To plese and paie love his riht: 
Wher as he hath love undertake, 
Wrong is if he be forsake. (421-28.) 

The water, which is moyste and cold, 

Makth fleume, which is manyfold 

J'oryetel, slou and wery sone 

Of every thing which is to done:^ 

He is of kinde sufficant 

To holde love his covenant, 

Bot that him lacketh appetit. 

Which longeth unto such delit. 

(413-20.) 

The fyr of his eondicion 

Appropreth the complexion 

Which in a man is Colre hote, 

Whos propretes ben dreie and hote: 

Of contek and folhastifnesse 

He hath a riht gret besinesse. 

To thenke of love and litel may: 

Though he behote wel a day. 

On nyht whan that he wole assaie, 

He may ful evele his dette paie. 

(429-32; 435-40.) 

Of therthe, which is cold and drye. 

The kinde of man Malencolie 

Is cleped, and that is the ferste. 

The most ungoodlich and the werste, 

For unto loves werk on nyht 

Him lacketh bothe will and myht: 

No wonder is, in lusty place 

Of love though he lese grace, 

What man hath that complexion 

Full of jTnaginacion 

Of dredes and of wrathful thoghtes. 

He fret himselven al to noghtes. 

(401-12.) 

>^ B.N.; t.t, 1822, fol. 107: "Ce est la mieudre complexions qui soit." 

' Ibid., "Ence que fleume est Irolde et moiste et de natvire d'aigue et de yver, con- 

vient 11 que il soit lenz et oesanz . . . . et non mie Wen sovenans des choses passSes." 
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colre hoote and drye aftyr kynde 
of fyre .... his body is hote and 

drye Desjrrous of company of 

women moore than hym nedyth. 
(219, 37; 220, 13, 17-18.) 



Malancoly colde and dry aftyr 

kynde of erthe The Malen- 

coly man sholde be lene of body and 

dry And as touchynge maneris, 

he sholde bene pensyfe and Slowe, 
and of stille wille, still and dredfull, 
and a smalle entremj^tere. More 
latre Is he wourthe than a colerike 
man, but he holdyth longyr wreth; 
he is of sotille ymagynacion. (219, 37; 
220, 19-25.) 



14 George L. Hamilton 

In the beginning of the section on physiognomy in the Secretum 
Secretorum is found the story of "Philomon, wyche was a noiaystyr of 
Phisnonaye" (217), who gives a correct judgment of the character 
of Hippocrates from a portrait, to which Gower owed the information 
which led him to put among other discoverers of sciences: 

And Philemon be the visage 

Fond to descrive the corage. {C.A. IV, 2405-6.) 

There is no way, however, of showing whether he was indebted 
for this information to the Latin version or the French translation.^ 
Elsewhere than in the seventh book of the Confessio Amantis, 
Gower seems to have made use of the work of Jofroi. In his account 
of Vergil's wonderful mirror, which he adopted from a story of the 
Roman des sept sages, in a form represented by the prose versions 
published by Le Roux de Lincy,^ Gower has introduced Carthage 
and Hannibal as the enemy who were responsible for its destruction. 
As a consequence of its destruction: 

thus hath Rome lost his pride 
And was defouled overal. 
For this I finde of Hanybal, 
That he of Romeins in a dai. 
Whan he hem fond out of arai. 
So gret a multitude slowh, 

> On versions of this story borrowed from the Secretum cl. Knust, Jahrb. /. ram. 
u. engl. Lit.. X, 296-97; Steinschneider, ihid., XII,' 375. In El Camllero Cifar (eA. 
Michelant, 185) the features of Hippocrates are merely described to Afilon (FUon). Of. 
O. P. Wagner, Rev. hispanique, X, 85. The story was originally told of Zopyrus and 
Socrates. The various versions in classical authorities have been collected and com- 
mented on by R. FOrster {Script, physiogn., I, vii-xiii). The Arabs were responsible for 
transferring the story to Philemon, who was for them par excellence, the physiognomist, 
and the confusion between Hippocrates and Socrates in translation is apparent. Knust 
has noted a number of alliisions to the original story in mediaeval and modern literature 
{Gualteri Burlaei Liber de xita et moribus philosophorum, 114). 

2 51 ff. Gower probably found this story as well as that of the Senescalus (V, 
2643 ff.) in the version of the Sept sages denominated as A by G. Paris, the source of 
the various English versions (Deux redactions du roman des sept sages de Rome, xvi flf.; 
Romania, XXVIII, 166) and not the version published by Le Roux de Llncy, as is supposed 
without question by Macaulay (.op. cit., 495, 496). In the Mirour (14725 tl.) Gower 
gives the account of the Saloatio Romae found in Alexander Neckam's De naturis rerum 
(ed. Wright, 310; Gesta Rom. 186, ed. Dick, 82) in wUch it is a palace, containing statues 
representing the different provinces. In Hellnand's version, which is independent of 
Keckam's, in its preservation of the more primitive story (Oomparetti, Vergil in the 
Middle Ages, 294, 296 ft.), Vergil is not mentioned, and the accoimt in the Historia 
septem sapientum is shorter and differs in details, whatever may have been its origin 
{Deux r6d., XXXVI, 115), so that Gower does not show an acquaintance here any more 
than elsewhere with this version of the Sept sages. 
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That of goldringes, whiche he drowh 

Of gentil handes that ben dede, 

Buisshelles fuUe thre, I rede, 

He felde and made a bregge also 

That he mihte over Tibre go 

Upon the corps that dede were 

Of the Romeins, whiche he slowh there (V, 2196-2208), 

an anecdote he found told in close connection with those about Codrus 
and Fabricius, of which I have already shown he made use : 

haniball the kynge of Cartage, that is Souerayne Cite of affryke, had 
besieged the Cite of Rome longe tyme, and so hugely slayne of the romianys 
that in oone day he dide fill thre bushelis of golde ryngis, that weryn of the 
Pryncis and of the wourthy men.' 

To this source is evidently due Gower's mistake of locating this 
battlefield — of Cannae — under the walls of Rome, although it was 
not, assuredly, the source of the bridge of bodies, which is to be 
found in a phrase of the account of the same episode in the version 
also found in the Policraticus of John of Salisbury: 

De caesorum cadaveribus in torrente Vergello pons solidus factus est 
victoris jussu.^ 

The detailed story of Diogenes and Aristippus (VII, 2217 f.) could 
have been suggested only' by the account in Jofroi's work (175, 
37 — 178, 3), which closely resembles the account of the original 
authority, Valerius Maximus (IV, 3, Ext. 4), who is cited by Jofroi.' 
Here again the story is told under different rubrics, in the English 
version of Jofroi as an example of Fortitude, by Gower as a warning 
against Flattery. Even biblical stories were suggested in their due 
category to Gower by his French source. So both tell the stories of 
David and Agag (3807 ff.; 161, 40—162, 18) and of David, Solomon, 
and Joab (3846 ff.; 175, 10-14) as examples of stern Justice in kings; 

' "Et tant ocis des romains que im Jor fist emplir trois muis d'aniaus [MS anulas] 
d'or. qui fxirent az princes et az hauz homs" (MS cit.. fol. 96, recto, col. 2). Jofroi's 
source was without doubt the work of Butroplus, of which he was the translator (B.L„ 
XXI, 217, 225) : " et tres modios aureorum annuloruiu Carthaginem mlsit, quos e manl- 
bus eqiiitum Romanorum, senatorum, «t milltuiu detraxerat" (III, 11, ed. Dietsch; cf. 
Valerius Max., VII, 2, Ext. 16). The same episode in the narrative of Livy (xxlli. 7) so 
struck Dante's imagination that he refers to it twice (Inf., XXVIII, 10-12; Conv. IV, 5). 

'Lib. Ill, chap. X, Migne, Patrol. Lat., CXCIX, 495. 

■ Knust (Gualteri Burlaei Liber, etc., 198) has collected instances of this story to which 
may be added: Castigos, 34; CBuvres compUtes de Eustache Desehamps, ed. De Queuxde 
Saint-Hilaire et Raynaud, II, 38; cf. XI, 214. 
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and that of Solomon's choice of Wisdom (3891 ff.; 149, 20—150, 7) 
as an example of royal Prudence. If they are not given in the same 
order, it is because Gower has given his biblical stories separately 
and consecutively. 

In his earlier work, Mirour de I'omme (18301-10), Gower tells 
after "Valeire" "en les viels gestes de romeins" how the beautiful 
youth Phirin — ^i.e., Spurinus — "copa ses membres de ses mains," a 
rendering or misrendering of the Latin phrase " oris decorem vulneri- 
bus confudit,"! to escape the tempting offers of women. In the 
Confessio Amantis (V, 6372-84) he tells the story of Phyryns, who 
tore out his eyes for the same reason. This radical change in detail is 
not due to the story as told by Jofroi,^ who follows the text of Valerius 
closely; but to the influence of kindred tales of great popularity of 
philosophers, saints, and nuns, who mutilated themselves in this 
way for different reasons.' One might be tempted to attribute a 
morahzation on the greatness and death of Alexander {C.A., III, 
2438-80) to a version of the sayings of the wise men at the tomb of 
Alexander, in Jofroi's work (150, 37 — 151, 31) if both authors had not 
had a common source in the Disdplina clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus, 
in a chapter of which the influence was far-reaching.* The work of 
Alphonsus is doubtless the source of a similar, if briefer, reflection of 
Gower in the Mirour (22057); as in this work he refers elsewhere 
twice to Alphonsus as an authority from whom he quotes (2843, 
13675). The variants from the Latin version, noted by Macaulay,* 
in the story of the Jew and the Pagan, (VII, 3207* ff.) might be also 
attributed to the French version, but such is not the case,* as at 

1 IV, 5, Ext. 1. 2 190, 16-24. 

> Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, pp. 22, 158; P. Toldo, Herrigs Archiv, 
CXIV, 95; Dial, creat., cap. xi; Alphabet of Tales, [chaps. 659, 682-3, 732, 776; 
Herbert, op. cit., 27-28, 72, 374, 611. 

' Tolscher, Wien. Sitzungsber. Phil.-Hiat. Klasse, XCVII, 381; Herzog, ibid., CXLII, 
Part VI, 81-82; Schonbuch, ibid., OLXIII, Part I, 41; Risop, Herrigs Archiv, CX, 
128; Toldo, ibid., OXVIII, 329; Gesta Bom., ed. Oesterley, 9, 31; ed. Dick, 66; Herbert, 
132, 232, 267. For source ct. Hertz, op. cit., 134 fl. For the narrative Gower seems to 
have been indebted to the Roman d' Alexandre (ed. Michelant, 508-9; 547-48; cf. C.A., 
III, 2453-57; Rom. d' Alex., 547, 5-6; 548, lft-17. For source, P. Meyer, Alex, le Grand, 
II, 204-5; 210. 

^Op. cit., 532. 

« S.S., 165-67; H.L., XXI, 222-23. In El libro de los enxempUs (131) the story is 
told without any variants from the original. On its ultimate source cf. H.L., XXI, 839; 
Stelnschneider, Jahrb., XII, 374. 
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this point Jofroi follows his Latin text closely, and these variants 
must be attributed to Gower himself. 

Were it not for the consistency with which Gower tells his tales under 
the same categories as in Jofroi'swork, to which the verbal indebtedness 
is sometimes apparent, the stories might have been taken from some 
collection of exempla.^ Thus the stories of Codrus, Fabricius, and the 
Roman Triumph are told in close connection with other stories of the 
seventh book; Julius Caesar and the veteran (2061 ff.),^ Antigonus and 
the Cynic (2115 ff.),^ the emperor and his masons (2412 ff.),* as well as 
the story of Alexander and the pirate, told in the third book (2363 S.y 
in the Tradatus de diversis Mstoriis Romanorum, which must have 
had a common source with Gower, as with the Dialogus creaturarum 
for these stories.* This collection was not the Gesta Romanorum,'' 
which contains only four of these stories, told in a bald narrative 
which omits many of the details found in Gower's version. He does 

1 For Gower's use of exempla cf. Hamilton, Mod. Lang. Notes, XIX, 51. 

' Pound first In Seneca De beneficiis v. 24. The advocate appears In the form ot 
the story told by John of Salisbury (Policraticus, III, 14) ; the source of the story In the 
Tract., (13), the Dial, creat. (23), aoid the Libra de los enx. (253). as In Gower's and 
Hoccleve's accounts (,Beg. of Princes, 3270 ff.). If he does not appear In the version of 
the Gesta Rom. (87; ed. Dick, 100). In all the fuller versions Asia is where the service is 
performed; in Gower alone is it Africa. On various versions cf. Herbert, op. cit., 140, 149 
151, 152, 193, 201, 214, 217, 224, 226, 228, 254, 566. 

' The ultimate source of this story is Seneca De ben. ii. 17; Gower's immediate 
source was an exemplum containing the name of "Clnlchus," as in Tract. (7), which 
is not found in the account of the Trisor (412), which is suggested as the source by 
Macaulay (op. cit., 529). However if it is found in Gower under the rubric of Liberality, It 
is due to the fact that it is given under the same caption, " Des enselgnemens de Doner," 
In Latinl's work. For analogues cf. Moralitis des philosophes of Alart de Cambrai (H.L., 
XXIII, 244; cf. TrtsoT, xvli); Renart le Contrefait (Bom., XXXVII, 255), Libro de los 
enx. (255), and Bl Cifar, (236); Alphabet of Tales (442); Herbert, op. cit., 158, 419, 435; 
Frati, 383. 

' Vita lohannis Eleemosynarii (Migne, Patrol., IjXXIII, 343), which is cited as 
authority by Tract. (12), Dial. (122), Libro de enx. (225), and Hoccleve (2857 fif.). In 
the Alphabet of Tales, 512, Isidore is the authority cited. 

' To the references given by Oesterley (Gesta Bom. 146), add R. Kohler, Kl. Schr., 
II, 559; P. Toldo, H.A., CXVIII, 329; Zeitschr. f. franz. Sprache, XXXI, 1, 188; L. 
Thuasne, Rev. des bibliothiques, XVI, 230 ff. ; Tract., 1; Libro de los enx., 42 (Rom., VII, 
509); Herbert, 159, 268; Fratl, 413-15. Gower's narrative approaches most closely to 
the Tract., Dial., and Castigos (31). 

• Herzstein, op. cit. In the Dial, creat., Libro de los enx., and in perhaps the source of 
Hoccleve (5439 fl.) appear the speeches of the sages at the tomb of Alexander, which are 
first found in the Disc, cler., although the Spanish version attributes them to a book of 
Demosthenes. Cf. p. 337, n. 4; and Hertz, op. cit., 149, n. 8. 

' On the wide meaning of "Gesta Romanorum" cf. S. J. H. Herrtage, Early English 
Versions of the Gesta Rom., vii; Macaulay, op. cit., 529; R. Kohler., op. cit., II, 247; 
Tolscher, op. cit., 381, n. 
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not refer once to the collection; "les viels gestes de romeins" {Mir. 
18301) is Valerius Maximus; "the gestes old of Ronae, that Valerie 
told" {C.A., V, 6359-60) is a wrong citation of the Epistola Valerii ad 
Rufinum, for Jerome's ad Joviananum,'- whose author was correctly 
cited in the Mirour (7119 ff.).^ 

To one of Jofroi's authorities in his version of the Secreta Secre- 
torum "Eutropias in the Stories of Romanes," "L'Estoire des 
Romains" of "Etropias," Gower seems indebted for his curious 
information about some of the Roman emperors. A misunder- 
standing of the three chapters of the work of Eutropius on Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius is the source of the queer fellowship of Galba 
and Vitellius, if not the authority for the account of their death 
(VI, 537 ff.).' The same "Chronique" is no doubt referred to as a 
general authority on Nero (VI, 1151 ff.);* and it was that of "the 
olde bokes of recorde" in which he found Trajan's definition of what 
sort of emperor he wished to be (VII, 3142 ff.)' Again, if he drew 
his account of the unnatural crimes of Cahgula (VII, 199 ff.) from 
a source which combined details from Orosius^ and the Epitome of 
Aurelius Victor,' Eutropius was the "Cronique" in which "it is 
yit spoke" of the lustful life of " Anthonie" "which of Severus was 
the Sone " (VII, 4574 S.).^ To another misunderstanding of the three 
chapters on the Tarquin is due Gower's identification of Tarquinius 

• For the close connection of these two works cf. Works of Chaucer, ed. Skeat, III, 
302; V, 308 fl. 

' H.L., XXI, 225. 

» VII, 16-18. If the scene is laid in Spain by Gower (539, 569) it is because Galba, 
"ab Hispanls et Gallis imperator electiis." Otho is not mentioned on account of a mis- 
understanding of the phrase, " Otho occiso Galba invasit Imperium." 

< VII, 14—15. On Nero in mediaeval tradition cf . Graf, Roma nella memoria e 
nella imaginazione de medio evo, I, 334 fl. ; II, 123, 580-81 ; P. Toldo, Herrigs Arohiv, 
GXVIII, 330 fl. I do not know the source of Nero's experiment in digestion: killing 
three men, who had taken different exercises after eating the same food, to examine their 
stomachs (C.A., VII, 1167-1207); on Alexander's experiment of taking out the hearts of 
a happy and imhappy dog cf. F. Liebrecht, GoU. gel. Anz., 1866. 2027. The story of 
Nero in heU (.Mir., 24469 fl.) which is attributed to Seneca is a widely known exemplum 
(Exempla of J. de Yitry, 14, 148; Toldo, ibid., CXVII, 301; Herbert, 135, 374, 431, 621). 
in which is cited "tragedia Quadam Senece." 

5 VIII, 5. For other mediaeval citations cf. R. Kohler, Kl Schr., II, 247, 365; 
Castigoa, 12. 

s Ado. pag., VII, 5, 9. ' III, 4. 

» VIII, 19-20. Boethius refers to Oaracalla as Antonlus, as the name also appears 
in Chaucer's translation (ed. Skeat, Book III, p. 5, 1. 35) . 
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Sextus with Aruns' in his stories of the capture of Gabii (4193- 
4753), and the rape of Lucretia (4754-5180). With such a mis- 
understanding of his text, the name of Eutropius may be hidden 
under " Ephiloquerus,"^ one of those who 

The firste were of Enditours, 

Of old Cronique and eke auctours. (IV, 2409, 2411-12.)' 

Only a comparison with Jofroi's painfully literal translation will 
show whether these misinterpretations of the Latin text are due to him. 

But if Gower was indebted to the French translator of the 
Secretum Secretorum for the substance and hints of many of his 
stories in the seventh book and elsewhere, he has not followed him 
in admitting parts of the original Latin text as not authoritative. 
It was just these parts which Gower has enlarged upon with his own 
reading. For while Jofroi "^carte des reveries fort confuses sur les 
propri^tfe occultes des corps, sur I'influence des plan^tes, et certaines 
herbes et pierres merveilleuses,"^ stating, "Des propretez et qualitez 
et vertuz d'aucune erbes, et d'arbres, quant il dist en cest lieu de 
pieres et d'erbes, et d'arbres est faus, et plus resemble fable que 
veritei ou philosophic; et ce sevent tous les clercs qui bien entendent 
le latin,"* Gower enlarges upon each of these subjects. His defini- 
tion of astronomy (670-79) and in part that of astrology (679-84), 
with an apology for the latter (633-63) is due to the Latin Secretum 
Secretorum.^ An outline of astronomy taken from the Trhor,'' is 

'VII, 12; I, 8-10. 

2 As noted by Macaiilay, op. cit., 534. 

' For Eutropius in lists of mediaeval authorities cf. Meyer, Alex, le Grand, II, 98; 
Bajna, Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil., II, 436; Petersen, Publications Mod. Lang. Assn., XVIII, 
174, n. On the use made of his work, see Manltius, Philol., XLIX, 191, and MSS in 
libraries; Bhein. Mus., XLVII, Ergamungsheft, 88-89. 

« H.L., XXI, 225. 5 JUd., 221. 

» As the Latin text is not accessible to me I cite the BngUsh translation, contempo- 
raneous with Gower, made from the Latin in Three Prose Versions of the Seer. Seer., where 
the editor has added the numbering of the chapters of the Latin text (chap, xxxi, pp. 04-66 ; 
cf. Kunst, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Lit., 287; Steuischneider, ibid., XII, 372, Heb.Uebers.). 

'As Macaulay (op. cit. III, 522) expressly states that Gower's "astronomy is for 
the most part independent of the Tr6sor," it may be well to note just what this indebted- 
ness was (cf. C.A., VII, 685-709: T. 124^25; C. 721-27: T. 140, 5; 141, 3-4; C. 731- 
35: T. 139, 25; 410, 4; cf. 137, 8-14; 735-44: T. 137, 15; 140,5; 141,7; 139, 12-17; 
C. 774^75; 782: T. 129, 14-15; C. 865-70: T. 129, 11; 130, 2-3; C. 889-94: T. 129, 7; 
86, 10; C. 909-12: T. 129, 4; C. 935-39: T. 125, 7; 128, 17; C. 973-78: T. 128, 8-16). 
As Gower refers to the " Almageste" as his authority on the phases of the moon (739) it 
may be well to cite the passage of the Latin translation, which is not easily accessible, to 
show that Gower was not directly indebted to it: "In eclypsibus autem lunaribus nihil 
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the framework of a detailed account of the influence of the planets 
on the men and countries under their control, and a description of the 
signs of the zodiac, the planets in their mansions, and the months 
tributary to them (685-1236). This addition was suggested to 
Gower by a short section in the Secretum, advising that the course 
of the planets, and the signs of the zodiac be watched closely when 
it was necessary to take medicine.^ The source of this material was 
the Irdroductorium in astronomiam of Abu'Ma'sar, as can be inferred 
from the statement of Gower, 

Nou hast thou herd the proprete 
Of Signes, bot in his degre 
Albumazar yit over this 
Seith, .... 

at the beginning of his account of the four "climates" which are 
governed by the twelve signs of the Zodiac (1237-80), which had its 
sovirce in the same work, from which Gower drew his references to 
"Tholemeus" (1043, 1201). Just how Gower made use of this 
authority can only be shown by a comparison of his account with 
the complete text of the Introdudorium,^ as it is to be found in many 
manuscripts, instead of with the abridged composite text of the 

eorum accidit quae contingunt propter diversltatem aspectumn lunarium. Aspectus 
enim oculorum non est causa eorum quae accidunt lunae ex eclypsi. Luna autem non 
illumlnatur nisi a lumine solis. sol ergo semper lUumlnat supra totam medletatem spherae 
eius oppositam soli et in quibusdam temporibus videtur tota lima plena lumlue; quam 
medietas spherae elus Ulumlnata est tunc tota incllnata nobis: facie eius ad nos versa. 
Cum autem luerit oppositio lunae et solis: in qua erit casus eius in umbra terrae pineali: 
cuius rovolutio est contraria revolutioni solis, tunc tenebrabitur et minuetur ex lumine 
eius suam quantitatem qua cadit in umbram ex ea: et tegit terra ex lumine solis ab ea" 
(cap. ii, diet. 4, 2, lol. 35, verso. Venice, 1515 [cf. E. Fiagel, Anglia, XVIII, 135]. It is 
to be noted that Gower's "ground" (743), is a translation of the Latin terra or ITrench 
terre in the sense of "earth," "world." Suudby (op, cit., 102-5) has failed to note Latinl's 
direct use of the work of Ptolemy of which there can be no doubt. It is not surprising to 
find Gower using the Trisor, when a copy of it was in the library of the Earl of Worcester, 
who died in 1315 (Todd, Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer, 161); and another copy was 
found in 1397 in the Ubrary of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, the contemporary, and 
perhaps, the friend (cf. Works of Gower, ed. Macaulay, IV, 313 fl.) of Gower (Dillon and 
Hope, Archaeol. Jour, LIV, 300). 

» T.P.V., pp. 85-87, capp. Ixxvi-vii; cf. Knust, op. cit., 290; Steinschneider, 
op. cit., 373. 

2 It is not necessary to suppose that Gower used a secondary source such as the 
Latin work "Judicia que resultant ex 12 domlbus cell et eorum signis per existenciam 7 
planetartmx in ipsis" {Bibliothbque nationale; Inventaire par L. Delisle, I [1891], 27), or 
the French work, "Les xij signes et les vii pianettes" (Camus, Bull, de la soc. des anc. 
textes franc, 1902, 101, 104-5). 
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incunabula.^ The influence of the planets on herbs and precious 
stones is merely touched on by the Secretum.^ A phrase in a chapter 
on this subject, "In aliis siquidem libris nostris plenarie de pro- 
prietatibus lapidum et viribus herbarum et naturis plantarum 
declaravimus,"^ led Gower to attribute to Nectabaneus, who appears 
as an astrologer in the mediaeval legend of Alexander, a work which 
was the source of a long passage in the Confessio.* This was the 
popular work Liber Hermetis de xv stellis et de xv lapidibus et de xv 
herbis, which he may have translated from either Latin^ or French.* 
Gower has, however, followed Jofroi in omitting an account of the 
wonder-working stones and plants, which is found in the Secretum, 
against which the French writer inveighed.' Gower's account of the 
Philosopher's Stone in the fourth book (2605 ff.) was not taken from 
any version of the Secretum; at the very most the accounts of the 
three stones, vegetable, animal, and mineral, may have been a 
reminiscence of the term "lapidem animalem vegetabilem et min- 
eralem"^ of the Latin version, which Gower probably found cited 
in the work of alchemy, the source for this passage in the poem. 

In the Latin verses prefatory to the section on astronomy and 
astrology is one which reads: 

Vir mediante deo sapiens dominabitur astris 

> Of. Stelnschnelder. Bibliotheca mathematica, 1890, 71; Sitzungsber. d. Wien. Akad. 
PhU.-Hist. Klasse, CXLIX, Part IV, 33, 49; K. Dyrofl In F. Boll, Sphaera, 484-85; 
RueUe, Comptes rendus de I'acad. des inscriptions, 1910, 33. Macaulay (op. cit., IH, 526) 
could not find the source of 11. 1239 ff. In the printed Introductorium, and did not take the 
opportunity to use the fuller text of an available manuscript, which he suspected was the 
source. The use of the complete text of the work of the Arabic astronomer would 
probably show conclusively that neither Dante nor Albertus Magnus was In error in 
citing him upon the beUef that the Ignition of the vapors about Mars portended the 
death of kings (Convivio, II, 14, 14; P. Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, Z9-iO). 

2 T.P.V., pp. 87, 89-91; capp. Ixxlx, Ixxxiii; ct. Knust, op. <;i(.,291; Stelnschneider, 
Jahrb., XII. 374. 

8 1 cite this phrase after Stelnschneider, Jahrb., XII, 370, n. 17; cf. 374; T.P.V., 
87, 14-16. 

« VI, 1789 fl., with notes. 

5 Stelnschneider, Zeitschr. f. Mathematik u. Physik, XVI, 385; 372, n.: Die hebrdische 
Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, 937; cf. M.R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover, 348; Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplonischen Handschriften-Sammlung 
zu Erfurt, 639; H. Haupt, Philologus, XLVIII, 37 f. 

« On a French translation, P. Meyer, Romania, XXXII, 115. 

' Hist, litt., XXI, 221. 

> Cited in Lydgate and Burgh's Secrees of Old Philisoffres, ed. R. Steele. 
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which has been freely rendered: 

Bot the divin seith otherwise, 

That if men weren goode and wise 

And plesant unto the godehede, 

Thei scholden noght the sterres drede. (651-54.) 

In the Vox clamantis the Latin phrase is given in a variant form: 
In virtute dei sapiens dominabitur astris^ (II, 239), 

and it is freely paraphrased in the Mirour: 
Des elementz auci je lis 
Q' al homme se sont obeiz. (27013-14.) 

It is curious that Gbwer attributes this saying to an anonymous 
"divin," when it is generally attributed to Ptolemy^ in the form 
"Vir sapiens dominabitur astris."^ If the reference given by one* 
of those who cite it is "Ptholomeus in sapienciis Almagesti," it is 
not found in the collection of apothegms found at the beginning of 
one edition and some manuscripts of the Almagest,^ and elsewhere." 
In Gower's source the saying may have been anonymous, or else 
attributed to Solomon as in Villon's Codidlle:'' 

Voy que Salmon escript en son rolet: 

"Homme sage, se dit-il, a puissance 

Sur les planetes & leur influence," 
so that Gower refers to its author as "the divin." 

1 Sd. reads ' ' astra " ! 

2 L. Thuasne has collected a number of other instances of Its use by Renaissance 
writers, and cites as the correct form of the saying, "Vir bonus dominabitur," without 
citing Ws authority or pointing out its original source (Epistolae et orationes Gaguini, II, 
27, n. 12). In the Anticerbus, the work of an anonymous Italian Pranciscan of the thir- 
teenth century it appears as — 

Fert Ptolomeus, sapiens dominabitur astris, 
on which Novati maltes the inexplicable comment, "Non Tolomeo, bensi Euclide" 
(AUraverso it medio evo, 106). In the work of another Italian, Benvenuto da Imola, we 
find "secundum Ptholomaeum sapiens dominabitur astris" (Comentum, I, 520). Toynbee 
has not tried to find the origin of the phrase (Index of Authors, etc., 37). A French form 
appears in the Almanack perpUuel of the nineteenth century (cf. C Nisard, Historic des 
livres popvXaires, 2d ed., I, 12) ; 

Les astres peuvent I'homme incliner 
Le sage les peut dominer 
(Le Roux de Lincy, Le lime des proverbes franfais, I, 92). In Woodward's almanac, 
pubUshed at London In 1690 the phrase, " Sapiens dominabitur astris," is commented 
on to the effect that "the stars only incline, not compel" (G. L. Kittredge, The Old 
Farmer's Almanack, 48). 

» Dellsle, op. cit., where it is cited in another tract in the collection of astrological 
treatises noted on p. 341, n. 2. 

4 Ibid. >■ E. Pltigel, Anglia, XVIII, 134 fl.; F. Boll, ibid., XXI, 229. 

' H. Knust, Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial, 317 S. ; Gualteri Burlaei Liber de vita et 
moribus philosophorum, 372. 

'Ed. Longnou, 71-73; cf. Thuasne, op. cit., and Bev. des bibliotheques, XVI, 224. 
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The description of the sun's crown was taken directly or indirectly 
from the work so popular in the Middle Ages,^ the De nuptiis Philo- 
logiae et Mercurii, of Martianus Capella and a comparison of the 
Latin text will show in what corrupted forms Gower wrote the proper 
names, for which the most recent editor gives no variants: 



The Sonne .... is coroned 
With brighte stones environed; 
Of whiche if that I speke schal, 
Ther be tofore in special 
Set in the front of his corone 
Thre Stones, whiche no persone 
Hath upon Erthe, and the ferste is 
Be name cleped Licuchis; 
That othre tuo be cleped thus, 
Astrices and Ceramius. 
In his corone also behinde, 
Be olde bokes as I finde, 
Ther ben of worthi Stones thre 
Set ech of hem in his degre: 
Wherof a Cristall is that on. 
Which that corone is set upon; 
The seconde is an Adamant; 
The thridde is noble and avenant, 
Which cleped is Ydriades. 
And over this yit natheles 
Upon the sydes of the werk. 
After the wrytinge of the clerk, 
Ther sitten fyve Stones mo: 
The smaragdine is on of tho, 
Jaspis and Elitropius 
And Dendides and Jacinctus. 
(815-42.) 



erat illi in circulum ducta fulgens 
corona, quae duodecim ilammis igni- 
torum lapidum fulgurabat. quippe 
tres fuerant a fronte gemmae Lychnis 
Astrites et Ceraunos. (22, 3-6.)2 



posterior autem pars coronae Hyda- 
tide Adamante et Crystallo lapidibus 
lapidibus alligabatur. (16-18.) 



Aliae sex ex utroque latere rutila- 
bant quarum Smaragdus ima, Scythis 

altera, laspis tertia uocabatur 

Hyacinthos Dendrites etiam Helio- 
tropios compacti. (9-12; 17-lS.) 



The reduction of the mmiber of jewels to eleven by the omission 
of the Scythis suggests that Gower took his information from a 
secondary authority in which the sun is represented sitting in his 
chariot — a feature not foimd in Martianus — driving his four horses 
whose names are given. If these names and their explanations — 

And forte lede him swithe and smarte 
Aftre the bryhte dales lawe, 
Ther ben ordeined f orto drawe 

» On its popularity in mediaeval libraries ct. Manltius, Rhein. Mus., XLVII, Ergan- 
zungsheft, 112; especially in England; Schick, Lydgate's Temple of Glass, 80. 
2 Ed. Eyssenhardt, 1886. 
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Foure hors his Char and him withal, 

Wherof the names telle I schal: 

Erithetis the ferste is hote, 

The which is red and schyneth hote, 

The second Acteos the bryhte, 

Lampes the thridde coursier hihte. 

And Philogeiis is the ferthe, 

That bringen hht unto this erthe (848-58) — 

are first fovmd in Fulgentius:^ 

Huic quoque quadrigam scribunt .... unde et ipsis equis condigna 

huic nomina posuerunt Eryteus Grece rubeus dicitur .... Acteon 

splendens dicitur .... Lampus uero ardens .... Filogeus Grece terram 
amans dicitur, 

there is no reason to believe that Gower" found them in that work, 
with which he was probably not acquainted at first hand.^ In the 
Old High German version of Martianus, attributed to Notker, one 
finds a Latin gloss cited^ on the translation of another passage* in 
which Phoebus is represented as the charioteer of the sun, giving 
the names and their explanations. To such a gloss Gower was 
probably indebted, if not to some Latin verses on the subject, which 
were common enough.* 

George L. Hamilton 
Cornell University 

• Mitolog., ed. Halm, I, 12; 23, 11 ff. Macaulay gives the references as Mythol., II 
(op. cit.. Ill, 524). 

2 Macaulay conjectiires (op. cit., II, 517) that Gower was indebted to Pulgentliis 
for his accoxint (V, 1518 ff.) of the beginnings of Idolatry (MitoL, I, 1; II, 6; ed. cit., 15, 
21 ff. ; 45, 22 fl.) ; it is more probable he found the information already put together In 
some encyclopedic compilation, under the heading of "Idolatria"; cf. e.g., Goetz, Abhand- 
lungen der sdchsischen Gesellscha/t der Wissenschaften, XIII, 262. 

' Die Schri/ten Notkers und seiner Schule, I, 722-23. 

« Ed. cit., 13, 3-4. 

' Carmina Burana, ed. Schmeller, 129. Wattenbach has noted another copy with 
variants, Sitzungersber, d. bayrischen Akad. Philos.-Philol. Klasse, 1873, 710. Robert 
Henryson in his Testament of Gresaeid has got suggestions for his description of Phoebus 
(197 fl.) from Gower's account of the sun (801 fl.), but in giving the names of his horses 
he has approximated them to those given by Ovid (Met. ii. 153) in the case of the first 
three, while the fourth he has made " Phllologee," which Skeat has arbitrarily changed to 
"Phllegoney" (Chaucerian and Other Pieces, 334, 523). In his account of the horses, he 
resembles the description of the Latin verses rather than that given by Fulgentius. 
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